8 Plants You Can Extract Water From (In The Wilderness) 


Finding yourself stranded in the wilderness without food or water is an unlikely, albeit, 
possible scenario. Being prepared for these types of scenarios is what separates those who 
survive from those who expire. 


While food is important, you can live without it for weeks, but water is a non-negotiable. 
Without water, you can’t live longer than a few days. 


One of the most important things you can learn is how to extract water from the environment 
in the wild. One of the issues people often face is that they can’t find a safe and clean source 
of water in the wilderness. 


Thankfully, plants and trees are great sources of water if you know how to work with them. 
The water extracted from plants is usually clean and safe to drink. 


Depending on the plant, you can extract enough water to last you throughout any emergency 
scenario. 


In this post, | will teach you how to identify the best plants for water extraction and a few 
simple methods to do it with minimal equipment. 


Extracting Water Through Condensation 


Plants and trees transpire water, which means they release water as vapor from their leaves 


throughout the day. You can take advantage of that by collecting this water through 
condensation. 


All you need to extract water from plants through condensation is a clear plastic bag, a small 
rock, and something to tie the bag around the plant foliage. 


The idea here is to find a clean branch with large leaves that gets a lot of sunlight. 
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Then place your small rock into the plastic bag (to weigh it down) and place the bag around 
the branch, tying it up to the branch at the top. 


The rock is not required, but it helps add a downward slope to the bag where the water can 
gather. 


You'll have to leave the bag on the branch for 4-5 hours to get a decent amount of water. The 
hotter it is and the more sunlight your branch is getting — the quicker the water will 
accumulate. 


The best part about this method is that it doesn’t harm the plants at all — you are simply 
capturing the water that the plants are releasing anyways. 


You can do this process with any plant, just make sure that it’s not poisonous. That being 
said, here are a few common plats that produce water really well using this method: 


Cottonwood 


Cottonwood trees are very common in the wild — they grow in just about every region of the 
country. 


They are some of the fastest-growing trees, so they pull a lot of water. 
This means they’re great for extracting water through the condensation method. 


Cottonwood branches are higher up than those of the willow, so you might need to do a little 
bit of climbing to find a suitable leafy branch for your water collection. 


Berry Shrubs 
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Berry shrubs are great for extracting water. If your landscape has any wild blueberries, 
barberries, or junipers — you're in luck. 


These little shrubs transpire a lot of water, and as a bonus, they can provide you some 
sustenance during the fruiting season. 


A word of caution, however: if you’re eating wild berries, make sure you are certain of what 
species they are, as some can be poisonous. 


Willow 


Willow trees love water and absorb a lot of it through their growth cycle. 


If there is no water in sight, you can be sure that the willow is pulling it deep from under the 
earth’s surface. 


Willow trees make great plants for water extraction. 


They’re easy to recognize and their leaves reach low. Willows can produce 3L of water per 
hour from the whole tree, which means you can get a decent cup of water from a single 
branch after just a few hours. 


The water collected from willow trees is clean and safe to drink, but make sure you shake off 
any insects or debris off the leaves before you put your bag around them. 
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Extracting Water Through Tapping 


Tapping a tree is the process of extracting the watery sap from its trunk by creating a 2-inch 
deep hole in the tree and placing a spile into the hole. You'll need a container to catch the 
sap as it begins to run down the spile. If you’ve ever made your own maple syrup, you 
already know how it’s done. 


And you know that when the maple sap first comes out of the tree, it’s very watery and clear. 


Although the water is safe and clean, expect it to have a slightly sweet flavor and consider 
that a gift from the tree to you. That sweetness is nutrition that will help you survive. 


Many different trees can be tapped for water. Here are some of the best trees for tapping 
when you need to quench your thirst: 


Maple 


One of the best-known trees for tapping is, of course, the maple tree. 


There are hundreds of different maple varieties, and you can probably find one in the wild 
wherever you live. 


They are easy to identify due to the shape of their leaves. 
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During the late winter and early spring, maples are pumping a lot of water through their 
trunks, so you can get a decent amount of sap from tapping them. 


Birch 


Birch is another common tree that can be found all throughout the Northern Hemisphere. 
They are easy to recognize thanks to their characteristic bark marked with horizontal white, 
silver, or yellow lenticels. 


Birch trees are great for tapping in the spring. They produce a lot of water and their sap has 
a mildly sweet flavor. 


Walnut 


If you find a walnut tree in the wild, it can be a great source of both water and nutrition. 


Walnut trees can be tapped from late fall to spring. If you’re lucky, you can also gather some 
fallen walnuts off the ground and cook them over a fire for a delicious meal. 


Similarly to maple, walnut trees produce a watery sap that has a sweet flavor that is 
oftentimes boiled down to a syrup. Drinking the sap as-is can provide you with plenty of 
hydration to keep you alive. 
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Hickory 


Much like the walnut trees, hickory trees can provide you with edible nuts as well as water. 
Hickory trees are easy to recognize by their bark — it’s ridged, grayish in color, and very easy 
to peel. 


Hickory trees produce a lot of water through tapping, and it’s best to tap them in the late 
winter. 
Wild Grapevine 


Wild grapevine is a plant that doesn’t really need to get tapped to access its water, but the 
process is similar. It doesn’t have a single, vertical trunk like regular trees. 


It’s a vine — it snakes and envelopes other trees. Make sure you can identify wild grapevine 
and don’t attempt to drink sap from any vines you’re not sure about (many of them are 
poisonous!). 


This plant can be found growing along roadsides, fences, vacant urban lots, river banks, and 
in deep forests. 


To “tap” the grapevine, you only need a knife and a container to catch the water. Find a low- 
hanging bend in the vine — this is where most of the water inside the plant is will run to — and 
cut a deep notch into it until you see the sap dripping. 
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Place your container under the notch and prepare to receive a lot of water. You can fill a 
small canteen in about an hour, making this plant one of the best when you need to get water 
quickly. The sap of a wild grapevine tastes very much like regular water, and it'll quench your 
thirst fast. 


There are many ways you can extract water from plants in the wilderness. Every plant 
technically has water inside it, it’s just a matter of finding the plants that can give you a lot of 
water quickly, and won't poison you in the process. 


The most important skill you can develop is recognizing safe plants from poisonous plants. 
Once you know that, you can attempt the condensation or the tapping method on any of the 
“safe” plants to extract water long enough to survive on your own. 
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